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Shipping Containers... 
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TANGERINES is made 


Built-in air channels provide complete ventila- Canton 7 


tion. Special side wall construction, triple- ; x 
thick ends, and sulphur-impregnated board give pe Cost of 
this box a high degree of rigidity. Lid lock a ; in Cane 
permits bulge packing. Recessed construction Ras — Dear Edi 
creates a channel for vertical air circulation ss f howe 
when boxes are placed end to end. Box makes cles and 
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fastening devices. The fr 
g or Califo 
much abc 
APPLES so he mi 
: hoe that over 
vides high rigidity under refrigeration. Lid is nadian gc 
easily closed and reopened without the use of when yo 
clips or other metal pieces. Wedge cuts in the dollars w 


lid flanges allow the lid to bulge without dis- en 


tortion. cultural | 
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CUCUMBERS duty whic 


Easy to set up one-piece box which requires no Canada 
TOMATOES stitching or sealing equipment. Special self- — | 
locking cover may be opened and closed re- ake t 


a 50-pour 
peatedly with a minimum of effort. Double the on 


ends and triple sides provide great stacking farmer s¢ 
strength for shipment and storage. Box holds The Br: 


24 cucumbers. Made in Pony and Jumbo sizes. “— £ 


The ba 
cost 15 c 
Broker 
Freight 
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ment was 
Clearar 
another t 
There 


| cents. 
PLANNING Furthe 
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rngouenon / CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. © Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. © Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y and I am 


This master container accommodates nine 5-lb. 
bags of apples. Inner divider separates box 
into three compartments. Gap between flaps 
provides maximum top-to-bottom ventilation. 
Body is made with Union’s Super-Stak cor- 
rugating medium which enables box to with- 
stand high humidity conditions encountered in 
cold storage. 


Money-saving dual-purpose box in which you 
ship green tomatoes to the repacker, who then 
uses the same container for shipping standard 
1-lb. tubes of ripe tomatoes. Body is made 
with sulphur-impregnated board which pro- 


Ask for additional information about 
these new shipping containers and how produce 
men are now using them to increase profits. 


Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Crawfordsville, Indiana AUGUST, 





LETTERS 


Hotents for Tomatoes 
and Muskmelons 


Dear Editor: 

We have a small hotbed in which to 
start our muskmelons and tomatoes. We 
sprinkle with a hose for days. Could you 
give me the address of a firm that makes 
large hotents to put over tomatoes, musk- 
melons, etc.? 
Romeo, Mich. Mrs. Genevieve Edmunds 

Try the following companies: Germains 
Hotkaps Division, Los Angeles 21, Calif.; 
General Plastics Corp., Marion, Ind.; 
Paxton Products Co., P. O. Box 68, River- 
side, Calif.; and Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.—Ed. 


Wants a Radish 
Topping Machine 


Dear Editor: 
We are commercial radish growers and 
are looking for a good topping machine. 


Can you help us out? 
Anoka, Minn. Edward Fields 


There is only one radish topping ma- 
chine company that we know of and that 
is made by the Canton Containers, Inc., 
Canton 7, Ohio.—Ed. 


Cost of Production 
in Canada 


Dear Editor: 


I have been interested in the various arti- 
cles and items in your magazine on prices. 
These have prompted me to write to you. 

The fruit grower in Florida, Texas, Idaho, 
or California raising onions may not worry 
much about the prices charged in Canada, or 
so he might think. But when you consider 
that over two billion dollars’ worth of Ca- 
nadian goods go to the states each year and 
when you consider that over two billion 
dollars worth of American goods come back 
into Canada during the same period and 
when a good proportion of these are agri- 
cultural products, you may wonder, “What 
are the prices in Canada?” 

Of course, there are long freight hauls and 
duty which add to the final selling price, but 
Canada still remains a good and stable 
market. 

Take the case of the Idaho farmer selling 
a 50-pound bag of onions. What happens to 
the cost of that bag between the time the 
farmer sells it and the storekeeper sells it? 
The Brantford, Ontario, Expositor has 
broken this case down quite nicely : 

The farmer got 30 cents. 

The bag into which the onions were put 
cost 15 cents. 

Brokerage cost was five cents. 

Freight charges were 87 cents. 

Duty imposed by the Canadian govern- 
ment was 50 cents. 

Clearance and unloading accounted for 
another three cents. 

There was another brokerage fee of five 
cents. 

Further cartage charges of 30 cents. 

Local wholesaler’s margin was 25 cents. 

The local retailer’s markup was 75 cents. 
$328 final price to the housewife, just about 

This is fantastic and outrageous, you say, 
and I am inclined to agree with you. But 
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let’s look at the other side of the picture. 
The final market is a long way from the 
field, and freight is definitely a heavy ex- 
pense. Someone is needed to make arrange- 
ments for shipping, to find the market, and 
to clear the produce through customs. The 
last fellow on the list must take the loss if 
too many onions spoil or he has to store 
them too long. And besides, every person 
employed all along the line means that there 
is someone else with a little money to buy 
the product the farmer grows. Everybody 
must eat. So, maybe it’s not so bad after all. 
Fort Garry, Manitoba, Canada_ G. D. Dies 


Soil Fertility 


Dear Editor: 

I was very much interested in your 
article on cover crops in a recent issue and 
thought perhaps you might like to hear 
about my experiences. 

Here in southern New Jersey, Atlantic 
County, cover crops are common practice. 
Every good vegetable grower will not only 
grow cover crops to keep the land covered 
throughout the winter, but will fertilize the 
cover crops and lime them the same as 
though they were a cash crop. This serves 
as the finest source of plant food the fol- 
lowing year. 

We have found that when a cover crop 
is plowed under, it will have incorporated 
large amounts of nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phorus, and lime. We have also found that 
some growers prefer to fertilize the cover 
crop and not fertilize the cash crop. In 
some cases, this is a sound procedure. 

But farm practice must be adjusted to the 
particular locality and type of soil, although 
the principles of providing organic matter 
will remain the same in most areas. We must 
always be providing and maintaining a de- 
sirable amount of humus in our farm soils. 
Hammonton, N. J. Charles A. Umosella 


Suppliers of Ranger and 
Earlyport Sweetpotato Seed 


Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue you had an article about 
varieties of sweetpotatoes. We are inter- 
ested in the Ranger and Earlyport varie- 
ties. Could you tell us where we could 
obtain 5,000 to 10,000 of these varieties? 
Decatur, Mich. M. T. Helmer 


The nearest certified grower to your 
area is Ludwig Leist, 1218 Victory Drive, 
St. Louis, Mo. If you are unable to obtain 
seed from Mr. Leist, you might contact the 
following Louisiana growers: F. B. Fields 
or R. P. Thomas, both of Gibsland; or 
Raymond DeMoss or Henry F. Smith, 
both of Arcadia.—Ed. 


Sold on Magazine 


Dear Editor: 


I have 21 acres of orchard and about 65 
acres of farm land. There are 52 or more 
magazines coming to our home, but I get 
only a small part of them read. I did not in- 
tend to subscribe to AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
Grower until I read the article, “Cover 
Crops are Fertilizer Factories,” in a recent 
issue. This one alone is worth $2, so I am 
sending the money along for a three-year 
subscription. 


Trappe, Md. Otto A. Sanger 
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Kitchen-clean potatoes make a more profitable pack for you. Your buyers will 
pay you more for potatoes that have been washed and dried. So—to prepare a 
really attractive pack that can be handled in paper consumer packages, and 
which will ship for great distances or store for long periods without loss, in- 
vestigate the John Bean Potato Laundry. 








The complete Bean Potato Laundry consists of three parts; the washer, the 
water absorber, and the drier. 


The Transverse Rubber Brush washer is equipped with soft 
rubber pintles to do a thorough, yet gentle job of washing 
potatoes. Water requirements under normal operating con- 
ditions will not exceed 16 gallons per minute. 









The Water Absorber is really a series of full sponge rubber 
rollers which remove the surface moisture from the potatoes 
to increase the efficiency of the drier. 






The Bean Potato Drier provides a method of drying potatoes 
without raising their surface temperature. Warm air is passed 
swiftly over the potatoes to cool and dry them at the same 
time. The capacity is 200 bushels per hour. 








Dirty potatoes are going the way of the cracker barrel. Both produce buyers 
and housewives will pay premium prices for clean, washed potatoes. Those 
extra pennies will more than pay for the cost of washing and drying—adding 
more profits to your pocket and making your potatoes easier to sell. 


cut. costs during the harvest, too! 


The John Bean Potato Harvester 
can give you a 10% larger crop by 
collecting “lost” potatoes your 
hand picking crew might miss. It 
ean lower your harvesting cost by 
as much as 75% because a crew of 
from 3 to 5 men do the work of 
15 to 20 handpickers. It releases 
you from seasonal manpower . 
| shortages and allows you to har- 
vest your crop when you wish. 


















WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION: 


Catalog L-825 on the Bean Potato Laundry 
Catalog L-851B on the Bean Potato Harvester 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 









LANSING 4, MICHIGAN e SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 












NEWS FROM 
YOUR SUPPLIERS 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has produced a new film 
entitled, “Dividend in Depth,” which 
tells how a hardpan layer under the 
soil is formed by constant farming, 
silting, packing by plow, wheels, and 
animals. The film goes on to tell that 
the way to eliminate the hardpan is 
through sub-tillage. The subtillage 
opens up the soil allowing better water 
and root penetration and stimulates the 
growth of plants and the production 
of humus which helps prevent new 
hardpan. 





The Bersworth Chemical Co. of 
Framingham, Mass., has changed the 
name of their company to Versenes 
Incorporated. Versenes Incorporated 
is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
amino acid chelating agents. Versen- 
OL iron chelate is a special formula- 
tion to cure iron chlorosis. According 
to the manufacturer it stimulates 
growth, regreens leaves, restores 
bloom, speeds maturation, multiplies 
yields, and improves quality. 


Chester H. La Fever, formerly as- 
sociated with John Bean Division of 
Lansing, Mich., is the new secretary- 
treasurer of Michigan Orchard Sup- 
ply Co., South Haven, Mich. Mich- 
igan Orchard Supply manufactures 
lift trucks, conveyors, and fruit and 
vegetable handling equipment. They 
are also manufacturers’ representa- 
tives and distributors for a wide va- 
riety of orchard and row crop equip- 
ment, including irrigation systems, 
pumps, the Culti-Cutter, and harvest- 
ing equipment. 


For an interesting 16-page booklet 
about the Roto-Hoe, an ingenious 
garden tool, write to Howard C. Ober, 
President, Roto-Hoe & Sprayer 
Company, Newbury, Ohio. The 
booklet features four-color illustra- 
tions and tells about the many uses and 
attachments which make the Roto- 
Hoe an invaluable garden tool. 


For growers with engine radiator 
problems, the Sola-Cell, manufac- 
tured by Sola Catalytic Company, 
520 Browder St., Dallas 1, Tex., will 
reduce scale and clean radiator and 
cooling systems. The Sola-Cell is a 
catalyst enclosed in a brass metal con- 
tainer some three inches long to which 
there is attached a chain and ring for 
simple installation under the radiator 
cap. It works by dispersing the ele- 
ments in water which cause scale, rust, 
and corrosion. According to the manu- 
facturer, it has been used by the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Reclamation satisfactorily. 
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Jt Pays to 
GLAMORIZE 


THE POTATO 


Washed and polished and packaged in polyethylene 
and mesh the popularity of the lowly spud zooms 


By CHARLES H. MERCHANT 


f pen prepackaging of Maine pota- 
toes is in a revolutionary stage. 
The changes taking place in prepack- 
aging are similar to the improved 
merchandising of other foods, espe- 
cially fruits and other vegetables. 

Many Maine shippers can recall the 
time when their potatoes went to 
market in bulk in lined box cars. 
Later, the 100-pound bag became a 
shipping container for much of the 
crop. Paper was later introduced 
and consumer. packages developed. 
Shortly after paper was introduced 
mesh bags came on the market and 
have been used mostly for high 
quality 10-pound packs. Then a com- 
bination of mesh and paper was used 
to make the meshed window bag, giv- 
ing consumers an opportunity to see 
some of the potatoes. Most recently 
some shippers and retailers of fruits 
and vegetables have been using trans- 
parent containers to package the prod- 
uct before putting them on display. 

Two years ago the Maine Experi- 
ment Station began experimenting 
with prepackaging potatoes in poly- 
ethylene bags. During the past season 
polyethylene prepackaged potatoes at 
shipping points in Maine have as- 
sumed substantial proportion. Hence, 
the trend has been for more prepack- 
aging and pronounced changes to 
smaller and smaller consumer pack- 
ages. Also, an increasing quantity of 
Maine potatoes are prepackaged by 
the shippers. 

The polyethylene bag is in style with 
the revolutionary changes in retailing 
other vegetables and fruits. The con- 
tainer lends visibility and gives the 
much desired eye appeal. The pre- 
packaged product saves labor, reduces 
losses, and increases sales in present- 
day supermarkets. 

The transparent container for pota- 
toes is just the beginning in better 
merchandising this commodity. In 
fact, it is a prelude to better and more 
uniform quality of potatoes. Shippers 
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University of Maine 


are sizing more closely, eliminating 
more potatoes badly bruised and 
otherwise defective. Also, and prob- 
ably of equal importance, is the wash- 
ing of the potatoes. A dirty potato 
in an attractive polyethylene bag is 
repulsive. 

A combination of a better quality 
potato, closely sized, washed, and at- 


Bs. PUSSELL aro” 
eres 


et | Dan Russell of Russell Brothers, Fort Fairfield, 


tractively packaged, pleases the con- 
sumer and gives a welcome tune in the 
cash register. Test sales by the Maine 
station in widely separated markets 
in the Northeast showed that con- 
sumer acceptance was two to one in 
favor of the washed over unwashed 
potatoes at the same price. 

High quality washed potatoes in 
polyethylene bags were retailing in 
Maine markets a good part of last sea- 
son at 10 pounds for 39 cents while 
unwashed, paper-bagged potatoes 
were selling at 15 pounds for 29 cents. 
When this price situation is combined 


Maine, showing washed and waxed potatoes 
which are packaged in 10-pound mesh bag 
and 50-pound paper bag with mesh window. 


= Herschel Smith of Westfield, Maine, filling a 


polyethylene bag with 10 pounds of washed 
potatoes. He is really enthusiastic about poly- 
ethylene bags for packaging his potatoes. 


with the fact that consumers were 
buying more washed potatoes, it in- 
dicates a change which is important to 
the entire industry. 


Another point of interest is the fact 
that five-pound packages of potatoes 
are gaining favor in markets in New 
England. The smaller packages, those 
of five and 10 pounds, have many 
advantages from the consumer stand- 
point. Many families live in small 
apartments, shop weekly, and budget 
their food purchases among many 

(Continued on page 18) 
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By RICHARD T. MEISTER 


ATIVES will tell you that the 
Missouri River bottom land at 
Gumbo, Mo., will stick to your shoes 
so that you'll never get it off. This 
rich soil not only raises fine vegetable 
crops but fine vegetable growing fam- 
ilies as well. Such a family is the 
Hellwigs who got a good start from 
their gumbo soil and combined that 
advantage with qualities of thorough- 
ness and persistence and an excep- 
tional ability to work with machinery. 
Four brothers are associated in the 
Hellwig Brothers Farm, following in 
the footsteps of Father Henry who 
was an early market gardener for the 
St. Louis market. Bill, 
Henry, and George Hellwig have 
combined their talents and abilities to 
create a production and prepackaging 
operation second to none. 

Hellwig Brothers Farm comprises 
about 500 acres on either side of 
Route 40, about 30 miles from the 
new farmers’ market at St. Louis. 
But the fresh vegetables produced at 
the farm don’t go to the farmers’ 
market. 

Back in 1947 the Hellwig brothers 
saw the handwriting on the wall. The 


big new chain stores with their self- . 


service counters made a deep impres- 
sion on them. “We decided that pack- 
aging in consumer-sized units was a 
step forward in vegetable marketing 
that had to come,” said Bill. So they 
started to prepackage, learning as 
they went along. 

They found that chain stores want 
uniform quality in each package and 
a constant supply of vegetables. This 
means that the grower must buy vege- 
tables when necessary to keep the 
packaging lines busy. Sometimes the 
extra supply is purchased at southern 
producing areas, but in times of glut 
it is possible to get high quality vege- 
tables for lower prices on the St. 
Louis market. 

“But no matter what the problem, 
you've got to be big enough to assure 
your buyer of a steady supply,” said 
Walter. “If you can’t you won’t stay 
long in the prepackaging business.” 


Walter, - 


Making a Success of 
PREPACKAGING 





Hellwig Brothers of Missouri, large-scale growers of 
quality vegetables, learned prepackaging the hard way 





George Hellwig inspects bulk spinach on conveyor belt to be dumped into drum-type washers. 
Washers and conveyor, designed and built by Hellwig brothers, are powered by electric motors. 


The visitor to the Hellwig Brothers 
Farm is impressed with the thorough- 
ness and care with which each job is 
done. Two of the secrets of their suc- 
cessful production is drainage and 
irrigation. 

“We wouldn’t attempt to. grow 
vegetables without complete soil 
moisture control,” said. Bill. Last sum- 
mer was dry in Missouri, as any 
farmer will tell you. Pastures burned 
up, fruit crops and trees were lost, 
vegetable plants withered and died, 
but Hellwig plants received plenty of 
man-made rain.” They use aluminum 
and steel pipe but prefer the latter. 

“If we handled the pipe ourselves,” 
said Walter, “we would use alumi- 
num, but any hired help is rough on 
equipment and machinery.” Their 
steel pipe is made by Atlas Supply 
Division, Muskogee, Okla., and 
equipped with Atlas couplers. Both 
pipe and couplers will stand abuse and 
hard knocks and continue to deliver 
water day in and day out with a mini- 
mum of trouble. 

Possibly the Hellwigs’ biggest 
problem as growers and prepackagers 
is a steady and adequate supply of 
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Packaging line where workers fill bags of spin- 
ach and place them on a belt that carries them 
to heat-sealing machine shown in foreground. 
Bags are checked for weight after sealing. 
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Above—Hellwig prepackaged vegetable line— 
soup mix, salad mix, spinach, parsnips, turnips, 
cole slaw, radishes—goes to market in film 
bags, with the Hellwig brand name, Hi-Plane. 


All photographs with exception of top photograph 
of prepackaged vegetables, courtesy Union Electric 
Company of Missouri. 


Right—Two centrifugal-type pumps—one 20 h.p. 
and the other 10 h.p.—supply the water for 
prepackaging plant on Hellwig Brothers Farm. 


labor. Imported Mexican workers are 
obtained from the Missouri Farm 
Employment Service and for these 
workers on-the-farm housing is pro- 
vided. As growers of spinach, cab- 
bage, carrots, radishes, onions, tur- 
nips, parsnips, rutabagas, celery, and 
parsley, they have been unable to 
mechanize their harvesting operation. 
For instance, they tried a spinach 
harvester but found too much bruising 
- resulted to insure a high quality pre- 
packaged product. 


= — Large numbers of workers are re- 
ground. quired also to keep two prepackaging 
sealing. lines going, store vegetables in three 
;ROWER AUGUST, 1954 
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Left—Cartons of prepack- 
aged spinach, one dozen to 
= the carton, being conveyed 
to refrigerated storage room 
for precooling to 35° F. 
before shipped to market. 


cold storage houses, operate a grading 
and trimming shed, run a welding 
shop, and operate a machinery repair 
garage where six trucks and 12 to 15 
farm tractors are serviced. In early 
December one packaging line turned 
out saurkraut; the other packaged, 
washed, and graded spinach. 

Much of the equipment in the pre- 
packaging lines was devised by the 
Hellwigs and their skilled mechanical 
helpers. “When we started out to 
build a prepackaging line there was 
no one to lay out our shed and tell us 
the best and most efficient way,” said 
Walter. “We learned by experience.” 







































Their welding shop is constantly 
turning out new and improved equip- 
ment. The Hellwigs have a special 
talent for making new machinery and 
adapting standard equipment to serve 
their purposes. 

The mark of thoroughness is every- 
where. Their repair shop has a large, 
fully stocked parts store so that no 
piece of equipment will be shut down 
for more than an hour. A completely 
equipped shop-made wrecking track 
stands in constant readiness in case 
a truck breaks down on its way to 
market. Should a breakdown occur 
the wrecking track would hitch and 
pull the stalled truck to market so the 
load would get to destination on time. 

“We're slaves to this business,” 
said Bill. “We've got to keep vege- 
tables moving out of here every day, 
and it demands and takes all we’ve 
got.” 

But it’s rewarding, too, as testified 
by the new Cadillac in the driveway 
and the modern new home. Father 
Henry would say the boys have come 
a long, long way. THE Enp 
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the Massachusetts area want to in 1928 and raised vegetables for the ‘¥PPly of produce in his walk-in cooler. He Michiga 


learn something about the construc- Boston wholesale market. Motorists = — — ie -— a eae 
tion and operation of a farm produce just naturally visited his farm for is placed in cooler for sales later in day. eral mast 
stand for retailing their own vege- fresh vegetables, and as the business this amour 
tables, they follow the customers to came to him, he started selling at the was good and the customers liked see- Additional 
the Hopkins’ Farm on Route 28 in farm. ; ; ing the acres of vegetables and absorb- oe 
Reading. Vegetable grower Walter S. Vegetables brought in by pickup ing the general farm atmosphere. And duce, and 
Hopkins isn’t afraid to help other truck from the Hopkins’ Farm were that’s where the new stand came in. and proce: 
growers, and his ideas have been in- washed, cleaned, and packed, and the Hundreds of customers patroniz- _Also, $1 
corporated in many of the better farm customers made their purchases right ing the farm on Saturdays blocked the oe ie 
stands throughout the East. in the modern packing plant. Business highway, making it practically impos- weal tht 
sible to park. So Hopkins built a 32x gan house 
50-foot cinder block retail stand a a _, 
short distance from the packing plant 5 ere 
on the direct route to Boston. ho catell | 
loft—-the customers help It’s true he lost a little of the farm ucts. One | 
themselves to vegetables : “ : t = tab 
along the veer well atmosphere but he claims he gained —— a 
of salesroom. Corn a lot of business, especially in the we cahet - 
shown was not bagged spring and fall. “It extends the selling with probl 
oo © sree Mintae Sande season as people can see the stand ceivers. O1 
B and was priced at a f . a ki s ead 
bargain so as to move rom the highway, Hop Ins says, co 
it. Notice the sign “and there are no parking problems as ene dne F 
above customers’ heads. a large parking area has been provided to assist p 
on three sides of the stand. ing work- 
There’s no secret to Walter Hop- Lansing. 
kins’ retailing success. He firmly MISSISS 
claims that “vegetables do not improve 5 ° 
. a § ip gram ot tc 
with age” and he has stressed this fact strations, 
on new customers with his farm folder growers ar 
that points out that freshness in vege- Field Day 
- tables means 1) higher vitamin con- Mise in | 
ea a _— eae , tent, 2) less waste, and 3) added This sta 
St gaan name ee De ace flavor. He makes absolutely certain, of the fam 
ins’ Farm. Store is : . ne 
heated end freat deers too, that customers get fresh vege- and Hinds 
drop down in cold ae a= tables. sacha einai aon 
weather. Parking area = The stand is open from 9:00 A. M. a tee a 


bell has s 


pty Dovel pe c —— = to 9:00 P. M. daily except Sundays station eve 


delivery of produce from oy: * throughout the growing season from for the thr 
the farm at all times. ; See |. June until Labor Day. Hours are cut Mr. Car 


at the farm by quality-hungry customers 


By CHARLES L. STRATTON 


‘ Dr. Ds: Cy" 
shorter as the days grow shorter in Winthoss, 


the fall. But Hopkins’ work starts assistant h 


; the local c 
(Continued on page 14) culturist, 2 
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NEWS 





® Michigan Embarks on Improved Marketing Program 


® Field Day Attracts Mississippi Growers 


MICHIGAN—Heavy rains in late June 
caused high water tables, poor drainage, and 
severe crop damage in some of Michigan’s 
muck areas. Estimates of damage in the 
Stockbridge-Munith area were as high as 
50 per cent loss on onions, potatoes, sugar 
beets, and mint. In other muck sections, crops 
look good. Gunn Swamp, in the Plainwell- 
Hooper area, with its improved drainage 
program so far shows prospects of an ex- 
cellent crop year. 

Michigan, including the legislature, Mich- 
igan State College, and all sections of agri- 
culture and allied groups, is embarking on a 
program of improved marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Michigan’s legislature approved an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $294,000 to Michi- 
gan State College as a start on an agricul- 
tural marketing program, with $15,000 of 
this amount to be used in marketing research. 
Additional personnel has been employed to 
work on such problems as cold sterilization, 
better methods of handling and cooling pro- 
duce, and improved procedures in freezing 
and processing. 

Also, $144,000 of the total amount is as- 
signed to the extension service. Eight re- 
gional consumer information agents will be 
located throughout the state to keep Michi- 
gan housewives and buyers aware of the best 
buys and availability of Michigan agricul- 
tural products. 

Four men will be assigned to work with 
the retail trade handling agricultural prod- 
ucts. One of these four will devote full time 
to vegetables and fruit. 

Four additional men will be assigned as 
district marketing agents to work directly 
with problems of the growers and first re- 
ceivers. One of the men will be stationed in 
southwestern Michigan to work on vege- 
table and fruit problems. A second assign- 
ment will be to the Imlay City-Berville area 
to assist principally with vegetable market- 
ing work.—J. W. Rose, Ext. Spec., East 


Lansing. 


MISSISSIPPI—A most interesting pro- 
gram of tours to various test plots, demon- 
strations, and exhibits was provided 225 
growers and leaders who attended the annual 
Field Day at the Truck Crops Branch Ex- 
periment Station near Crystal Springs, 
Miss., in June. 

This station was established in the center 
of the famed fresh market area of Copiah 
and Hinds counties in 1938 and has been of 
immense value to the vegetable industry of 
this and surrounding areas. John A. Camp- 
bell has served as superintendent of the 
station ever since it was established except 
for the three years he served in the Army. 

Mr. Campbell and his staff composed of 
Dr. D. C. Bain, plant pathologist, Dr. Steve 
Windham, horticulturist, and Burk Murphy, 
assistant horticulturist, in co-operation with 
the local county agent and extension horti- 
culturist, arranged an interesting program. 
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Included in the test plots observed were 
variety trials of snap beans, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, pepper, carrots, sweetpotatoes, Irish 
potatoes, and peaches, along with breeding 
work on tomatoes, cabbage, snap beans, and 
pepper. 

Fertilizer rates and ratio tests are being 
conducted on sweetpotatoes, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, pepper, snap beans, and peaches. Also, 
irrigation studies are being conducted on 
sweet corn, snap beans, and tomatoes, and 
disease control on tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
and cabbage. Dr. Bain has made outstand- 
ing progress in breeding cabbage resistant 
to black rot. 

Visitors at the Field Day saw displays of 
20 varieties of peaches, six varieties of pep- 
per, four varieties of Irish potatoes, and five 
varieties of carrots. Demonstrations were 
seen of various types and methods of irri- 
gation along with two types of pumps. A 
demonstration on spraying tomatoes was 
also conducted with both power equipment 
and horsedrawn traction sprayer. Mechanical 
transplanting of sweetpotatoes was also 
demonstrated using the new type Holland 
machine mounted on tractor with hydraulic 
lift which was developed by Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station. 

Growers, county agents, and leaders from 
15 counties in Mississippi attended the Field 
Day. Included in the group were more than 
20 members of the Mississippi Seedsmen’s 
Association under the leadership of their 
president, H. O. Wax and I. R. Bradshaw, 
program chairman. 

Dr. Clay Lyle, dean and director of the 
Division of Agriculture at Mississippi State 
College was the principal speaker at the 
opening of the program.—Chesley Hines, 
Ext. Hort., Miss. State College, State Col- 
lege. 


FLORIDA—tThe Committee of Nine, a 


group that administers and acts as advisors 


Pe 


to the Secretary of Agriculture on regional 
research projects, met in Florida the latter 
part of June. Director Willard M. Fifield 
of the University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, chairman of this na- 
tional research committee of experiment 
station directors, acted as host while the 
group toured Florida—George W. Talbott, 
FFE&VA, Orlando. 


IOWA—During the latter part of June, 
Iowa muckland growers in the north central 
part of the state suffered a record rainfall. 
The total was half of a year’s normal pre- 
cipitation, coming in a five-day period. 

Some 500 carloads of potatoes, onions, and 
sugar beets were lost. There will be some 
salvage from crops like early cabbage, short- 
season soy beans, and short-season field corn, 
and from late-planted carrots for the canners 
and for the package trade. 

The boys did not want to show the world 
their bad luck, so the summer meeting has 
been cancelled. They are busy figuring how 
to double or triple the speed of their drain- 
age. They rejoice at not having income 
taxes to pay, and in the present prospects, 
the prices next fall and winter may be fairly 
good—C. L. Fitch, Sec’y-Treas—lowa 
State Veg. Growers Assn., Ames. 


NEW JERSEY—New Jersey vegetable 
farmers’ nominee for national vegetable 
queen is a blue-eyed brunette, 18-year-old 
Gail Wohkittel of Caldwell. She will repre- 
sent the “Garden State” at the NVGA con- 
vention in Syracuse next fall. 

The competition was limited to daughters 
of New Jersey vegetable growers. Like last 
year’s state and national winner, Elaine 
Kernan of Bridgeton, N. J., the 1954 queen 
will help dramatize the high quality of New 
Jersey vegetables at state and national meet- 
ings. 

(Continued on next page) 


m3] S 


The demonstration on spraying tomatoes with power equipment is shown in above photograph. 
Demonstration was one of several types which were conducted at the annual Field Day 
at the Truck Crops Branch Experiment Station near Crystal Springs, Miss., the middle of June. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS & EXHIBITS 





Sing, 7—National Vegetable Week and 
ummer Turkey Time. 


Aug. 5—Hamilton County Vegetable Field Day, 
George Weber farm near Harrison, Ohio.—E. C. 
Wittmeyer, Sec’y, Ohio Veg. & Potato Growers 
Assn., OSU, Columbus 10. 


Aug. 5—Empire State Potato Club, Inc., annual 
summer field day, William Meyer Farm, Gaines- 
ville, Wyomin com N. Y.—Philip Luke, 
Trade Show Mgr., RFD, Fulton, N. Y. 


Aug. 10-12—Ohio Pesticide Institute summer 
tour, beginning at Wooster and finishing in north- 
western Ohio. Dinner on the 10th will commemo- 
rate 100 years of entomology.—J. D. Wilson, Sec’y, 
c/o Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster. 


Aug. 12—Vegetable Crops field day, ak 
Crops Substation, Celeryville, Ohio.—E. C. Witt- 
meyer, Sec’y, Ohio Veg. & Potato Growers foe 
OSU, Columbus 10. 


ug. 12—Darke County Potato Field Day, 
ving Royer Farm near Arcanum, Ohio.—E. C. 
Wittmeyer, Sec’y, Ohio Veg. & Potato Growers 
Assn., OSU, Columbus 10. 


Aug. 14—Maryland Vegetable Field Day, Univ. 
= Md. Vegetable Research Farm, Salisbury.— 

A. Duncan, Ext. Veg. Crops Spec., Univ. of 
Man College Park. 


Aug. 18—Wayne County Potato Field Day, 
Wooster and Smithville.—E. C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y, 
Ohio Veg. & Potato Growers Assn., OSU, 
lumbus 10. 


Aug. 23-27—Centennial of Farm Mechaniza- 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lansin 
A. W. Farrall, Head, Agr. Engng. Dept., ich. 
State College, East Lansing. 


Sept. 23-25—Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers, Inc., annual meeting, 
Baker and Adolphus hotels, Dallas.—Austin E. 
Anson Exe. Mgr., 306 E. Jackson, Harlingen. 


Sept. 28-30—Florida Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation annual meeting, Sans Souci Hotel, Miami 
Beach. Association headquarters: 4401 E. Colonial 
Drive, Orlando. 


Oct. 3—5—Produce Packaging Association 4th 
annual conference and exposition, The Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—Robt. A. Cooper, Exec. 
Sec’y, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Nov. 2—4—Western Growers Association Annual 
meeting, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 
C. B. Moore, Exe. Vice-Pres., 606 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles 14. 


Nov. 9-11—Annual Wisconsin State Potato 
Show, Antigo.—Harold Simons, Sec’y, Wis. Po- 
tato Growers’ Assn., Inc., Antigo. 


Nov. 15—-17—American Veneer Package Associa- 
tion, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City. As- 
sociation headquarters, 1225% North Orange Ave., 
Orlando, Fla. 


Nov. 29—Dec. 2—Vegetable Growers Association 
of America annual convention, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Joseph S. Shelly, Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dec. 5-9—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association 20th annual convention Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—Grant B. Snyder, Adult Advisor, Univ. of 
Mass., Amherst. 


We solicit your letters, inquiries, and 
questions. Drop a line to AMERICAN 


VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio, 
when you want additional information 
or have questions that need answering. 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Among speakers at the luncheon at which 
Miss Wohkittel was chosen queen were 
Willard H. Allen, state secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Lee Towson of Bridgeton, presi- 
dent of VGAA. 


OHIO—Many growers experienced losses 
due to the poor cabbage market. Consider- 
able acreages were destroyed because of low 
prices. It is ironical that in view of low 
wholesale prices numerous retail stores were 
charging four to five cents per pound for 
cabbage. 

Growers continue to report the damaging 
effects of the freezing weather in late May. 
In many cases plants were not completely 
killed but sufficiently retarded to delay ma- 
turity. Tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, and 
similar warm season crops were most se- 
verely affected. 

Late summer is a good time for growers 
to observe various demonstrations and ex- 
perimental work underway. An extensive 
series of vegetable and potato variety plots 
are located on Firestone Farms near Co- 
lumbiana. These plots, under the supervision 
of Floyd Lower, county agricultural agent, 
include many tomato and sweet corn vari- 
eties and hybrids as well as potato varieties 
and sources of seed—E. C. Wittmeyer, 
Sec’y, Ohio Veg. and Potato Growers, Co- 
lumbus 10. 


MARYLAND—Variety trials and fertili- 
zation of tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, melons, 
and beans will be featured at the Maryland 
Vegetable Field Day to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Vegetable Research 
Farm, Salisbury, August 14. Other topics of 
interest will include irrigation and vegetable 
disease control. Growers will be interested, 
too, in a mechanical vegetable harvester 
which will be demonstrated. 


MISSOURI—This year’s crop of vege- 
tables has been somewhat disappointing to 
the commercial growers up to this time. 
Some of the early crops of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and Irish potatoes have done rather 
well, but, to date, prices have been somewhat 
disappointing. 

At present, we are experiencing exces- 
sively high temperatures with lack of mois- 
ture in most areas. Even when growers are 
irrigating tomatoes, blossom end rot is a 
problem. 





John Campbell, director of Truck Crops Experi- 
ment Station, Crystal Springs, Miss., shows 
basket of Kopiah potatoes which he intro- 
duced and are widely grown in Mississippi. 





D*. Charles D. Chupp, internationally 

known specialist on plant diseases 
and adviser to three generations of New 
York vegetable 
growers, retired 
from Cornell 
University fac- 
ulty on July 1. 
He was profes- 
sor of plant 
pathology. He 
became formally 
connected with 
Cornell's exten- 
sion program in 
1917. 

Among New York's vegetable growers, 
Dr. Chupp is best known for developing 
and teaching a way to grow disease-free 
tomato plants successfully. Some 20 years 
ago disease and soil problems resulted 
in an average 40 per cent loss on young 
tomato plants. Today some 120 million 
tomato plants are grown annually in the 
state with negligible losses. He also has 
done important work in combating club 
root in cabbage. 

Dr. Chupp’s future plans include work 
on a new manual of vegetable diseases, 
emphasizing control. 





C. D. Chupp 


The prospects for sweetpotatoes and cu- 
cumbers are favorable at this time, assuming 
we get adequate moisture—Clyde R. Cun- 
ningham, Sec’y, Mo. Veg. Growers Assn., 
Columbia. 


WISCONSIN—Wisconsin vegetable 
growers will have the opportunity this year 
to check on the adaptability of various new 
potato, onion, and pepper varieties to differ- 
ent areas of the state. This season, six potato, 
three onion, and seven green pepper variety 
demonstration plots have been planted. 

Potato variety demonstration plots are 
located in Racine, Milwaukee, Waushara, 
Door, Iron, and Washburn counties. The 
county agricultural agents in these counties 
can furnish growers with information on the 
exact location of these plots in their re- 
pective counties. 

The number and different kinds of potato 
varieties planted at each location vary some- 
what with the soil type and the climatic area. 
Each plot, however, contains the following 
presently recommended varieties for com- 
parison purposes : Irish Cobbler, Red Warba, 
Triumph, Chippewa, Katahdin, Red Pontiac, 
Sebago, Russet Sebago, Russet Burbank, 
and Kennebec. In addition, each plot con- 
tains from 12 to 20 additional newer varieties. 
Among the newer varieties being tried this 
year are: Early Gem, Red Warba, Waseca, 
Manota, Osage, Pawnee, Sheridan, Redkote, 
Satopa, Cherokee, La Soda, Red La Soda, 
Redburt, Canso, Keswick, Canus, and Chen- 
ango. The unnamed lines K-5, 1429, Wis. 
D-27-50, and Wis. M-804 are also included. 

Onion variety and hybrid onion variety 
demonstration plots have been planted at 
three locations. One is planted on the Owens 
Bros. muck farm at Dousman in Waukesha 
County. Another, on the Wes Hanache farm 
at Racine in Racine County, is on upland- 
type soil. A third plot is on Good Earth 
Farm near Endeavor in Marquette County. 

Green pepper variety demonstration plots 
are located in Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Brown, 
Langlade, Washburn, and Waushara 
counties. Each plot contains nine sweet green 
pepper varieties—John A. Schoenemann, 
Ext. Spec., Madison 6. 
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A Mobile Source of 
ELECTRICAL 


ENERGY 


New tractor mounted unit is 
expected to have many uses 


N experimental electrical generat- 
ing system, which may be in pro- 
duction soon, was recently announced 
by International Harvester Company. 
Called “Electrall,” the generator will 
provide 220 volt three-phase 60 cycle 
alternating current primarily intended 
to drive electric motors on trailing or 
tractor mounted farm machines, 120 
volt single-phase current such as is 
used by ordinary household wiring 
circuits, and 220 volt single-phase cur- 
rent. 

The Electrall derives its power from 
a compact electric generator, designed 
by General Electric engineers, which 
is mounted on the right side of the 
tractor as a unit attachment. 

It is expected that electric power 
can be used to operate farm machines 
pulled by the tractor such as combines 
or automatic hay balers. It will also 
provide power for electric chain saws, 
air compressors, or for welding equip- 
ment anywhere on the farm. It is ex- 
pected, also, that the Electrall can pro- 
vide portable field flood lighting for 
around-the-clock farm operations or 
for use with such crops as celery or 
sweet corn which are often picked for 
marketing before sunrise. 

At the same time investigations are 
being carried on regarding the effect 
of artificial lighting at night on the 
growth and maturing of field crops. 
There is evidence that some crops are 
substantially effected by light even 
when used at brief intervals. A mobile 
electric power source could be used for 
this purpose. Another application 
might be to supply power for electric 
light traps for insect control. 


OLIVER FORESEES MORE 
EFFICIENT ENGINES 


aoe efficient farm tractor engine 
is in the offing for fruit growers 
and farmers, according to the Oliver 
Corporation. The Company has just 
developed a revolutionary engine with 
a 12 to one compression ratio powered 
by gasoline of better than 100 octane. 

The engine was developed for use 
as a research tool only, and its success 
points the way for more efficient en- 
gines to come, according to the Oliver 
people. In horsepower the experi- 
mental model is 44 per cent better and 
in fuel economy 30 per cent better 
than the comparable engine being pro- 
duced by Oliver today. 
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Bigger yields 
with ARAMITE*! 





UNTREATED KIDNEY BEANS 


More money 
for you! 





: MITE 
160 WITH ARA 
ne MITE-KILLER 


There’s more money for you from a better crop 
of beans. A small per-acre investment in Ara- 
mite can make this big dollar difference. See 
above the bigger and better yields you can 
expect with Aramite—the safest, strongest mite- 
killer today. 

Aramite gives outstanding control of Two- 
Spotted Mites. It mixes well with most insect 
and fungus-killing chemicals, stays effective 
longer and is non-hazardous to humans and 
animals. 


Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 





i) Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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PORTABLE 
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... better insist on 






Patented, Streamlined 


McDowell iricarion 
COUPLINGS! 


Automatic 
pressure lock 









The First, and Fines 
Patented Gasket- 
Coil Pressure Lock Design 


In this unique design, water pres- 
sure provides a watertight seal 
automatically—at both high or low 

ressures. No tools required. No 
ae latches or gadgets. Faster 
and easier to use, the McDowell 
Coupling saves time and money. 


Free Planning Service 
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View of Ruetenik bagger in operation. Man in foreground at right is slipping cellophane 
bag over scoop of parsnips. Man at left will remove filled bag and place it on a conveyor. 


PACKAGING PARSNIPS 













: } Grower-invented semi-automatic machine 

: one : fills several hundred bags per hour 

+; Address ’ 

DN i Eien e T Ruetenik Gardens, Orwell, Ohio, table. The second worker follows by 
McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. considerable attention has been slipping a cellophane bag over the 






scoop as it passes him. A third worker 
removes the bag filled with parsnips 
and places it on an endless belt leading 
to the sealing machine. 

When operating at capacity, three 
weighers and two or three workers to 
slip bags on and two to take filled bags 
off are employed on the machine. In 
this fashion, several hundred bags can 
be filled per hour. Howard Ruetenik is 
justly proud of his invention and has 
several refinements in the planning 
stage. THe Enp 


given to the problem of producing and 
packaging vegetables at low per unit 
costs. To cut the costs of packaging 
parsnips and to eliminate unnecessary 
backache, Howard Ruetenik designed 
and built a semi-automatic bagging 
machine. 

Working on the turning table basis, 
the parsnips are taken from the field 
box and placed on scales to carefully 
weigh out one pound. Next, the man 
at the scales transfers the parsnips to 
one of the scoops on the revolving 


Pittsburgh 9, Pa 







Light — Compact 


Compare the Hale Centrifugal 
Sprayer for weight—makes for 
easier handling with smaller 







tractors. 






Write for Bulletin #302. State size 
of grove or orchard. 


SPRAYER DIVISION 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


ee) sl eal Oh. a eee 













Irrigation 






Pumping 
Units 
For protection 
of YOUR crops 










write today for 
information (AV) 


IRRIGATION DIV. 








Fire Pump Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 








Sweeten Soil & Correct Magnesium Deficiency 
with 


GIBSONBURG FERTLIME & FERTLSTONE 
High Magnesium Lime 
THE GIBSONBURG LIME PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
GIBSONBURG, OHIO 






















Howard Ruetenik receives bags of parsnips from sealing machine and places them in a basket. 
System has speeded up packaging operations at Ruetenik Gardens and helped reduce labor costs. 
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NJVGA 
DEMONSTRATION CONTEST | TOMORROW 


Topics are suggested to stimulate the inter- 
est of Junior Growers in this major event 


MAX Y of the states have reported 
very active plans for the develop- 
ment of a large participation in the 
Vegetable Demonstration Contest 
project of the National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Association. In most 
cases the plans involve local group, 
county, and then state competition in 
order to select the team or teams that 
will represent the state in the National 
Contest in Cincinnati, Ohio, on De- 
cember 8-9, 1954, at the time of the 
annual NJVGA convention (Decem- 
ber 5-9). 

In planning a demonstration, junior 
growers should keep in mind: 1) that 
the points are to be brought out by 
action and the use of materials rather 
than by a talk—actions speak louder 
than words ; 2) the demonstrator must 
be neat and tidy, and must speak in a 
clear, concise manner ; 3) he must have 
subject matter well organized and ac- 
curate; 4) he must choose, arrange, 
and use with care the materials, equip- 
ment, and signs that demonstrate and 
show the operation that is to be dem- 
onstrated; and 5) he must prepare 
a script and sketch out just how it is 
planned to put the subject across to his 
audience. 

Suggested topics for demonstra- 
tions include: 


Production Topics 


PRODUCTION—Start Seeds In- 
doors; Control of Garden Insects; 
Controlling Weeds with Chemicals; 
Why Stake Tomatoes; Constructing 
an Electric Hotbed ; Treating Seeds to 
Control Seed-Borne Diseases; Why 
Transplant Vegetables ; Garden Plan- 
ning; Bedding Sweetpotatoes; Cut- 
ting, Treating, and Planting Irish Po- 
tatoes ; Growing Quality Tomatoes or 
Corn, etc.; Care and Use of Hand 
Tools; Why and How to Cultivate in 
the Control of Weeds; The Garden 
Medicine Chest (insecticides and 
fungicides) ; Laborsaving Ideas ; The 
Pro and Con of Planting Distances ; 
Breeding Improved Varieties; Irri- 
gate to Increase Yields. 


Topics on Marketing 


MARKETING—Precooling Vege- 
tables; Prepackaging Vegetables; 
Materials and Equipment for Pre- 
packaging ; Waxing Vegetables; Vac- 
uum Cooling of Vegetables; Prepar- 
ing Vegetables for Market; How to 
Plan and Build a Roadside Stand; 
Grade for Higher Prices; Proper 
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Packing Pays ; The Container Goes to 
Market; The Construction of a Stor- 
age Room; Selecting Vegetables for 
Exhibits; How to Set Up A Good 
Store Display; The Long Trip to 
Market. 


Soil Improvement Subjects 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT AND 
FERTILITY—Controlling Soil Ero- 
sion; Home Mixing of Fertilizers; 
Why and How to Test Soils; What 


Other NJVGA Contests 


In addition to the Demonstration Con- 
test the NJVGA program includes a 
Production and Marketing Contest; a Na- 
tional Judging, Grading, and Identifica- 
tion Contest; and a Soil Fertility and 
Improvement Essay Contest. 

If you are not enrolled in the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Contest, check at 
once with your local or state leader. Or 
for full details in regard to any one or 
all of the contests, write: 

National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association, 103 French Hall, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Plan immediately to take part in at 
least one of the contests and reap the 
benefits of competitive participation. You 
may add to your laurels, too, by being 
awarded a top prize for your efforts, 
since awards are presented to the winners 
of each contest. 


Is a Commercial Fertilizer; Banding 
vs. Broadcasting Fertilizer; How 
Much Fertilizer Should I Use; Ferti- 
lizers and Cover Crops ; Top Dressing 
When and How; Cover Crops and 
Soil Organic Supply; The Role of 
Nitrogen or Phosphorus or Potassium, 
etc., in Plant Growth; How and When 
to Apply Lime. 


Topics on Vegetable Uses 


UTILIZATION OF VEGETA- 
BLES—Portrait of a Salad; Squash 
as You Like It; Timely Tips on 
Salads; Vegetables in the Family 
Diet; Freezing Vegetables; Freezing 
Corn; Cold Packing Tomatoes; 
Tossed Salads ; Making Potato Chips ; 
Ten Ways to Use Potatoes. 

These topics are presented only as 
suggestions. There are many, many 
subjects on the culture, fertilization, 
marketing, and use of vegetable crops 
that lend themselves to good demon- 
strations. 

In order to take part in the National 
Demonstration Contest Junior Grow- 
ers must be at least 14 years of age and 
not over 21 as of December 1, 1954. 


BUILD FOR 


When You Build Joday 


These three buildings are well 
designed, economical to construct, 
and will give many years of 
efficient service 


This roadside market is designed to attract the 
customer's eye. There are two movable display 
racks in front of the market where the customer 
can stand under the shade of the overhanging 


The 24x24-foot machinery storage and repair 
shed is designed in a series of 12x24-foot bays. 
It is two stories high with a cement floor on the 
ground level and a wood floor on the second. 


Basic tenant house can be built as a single or 
double unit. There are five different room ar- 
rangements, each containing a kitchen, two 
bedrooms, dining space, and a compact living 
room. 


THESE PLANS ARE AVAILABLE 
Working drawings showing con- 
struction details are included with 
the following plans: 


Roadside Market $. 
Machinery Storage & Repair Shed.... 1.00 
Tenant House 


American Vegetable Grower 
Plans and Booklets Department 
Willoughby, Ohio 


| enclose remittance for the following plans: 





LIKE ’EM FRESH 
(Continued from page 8) 


long before the first customer arrives 
and on busy days he starts picking 
vegetables at 6:00 A. M. After a 
thorough washing and cleaning, the 
vegetables are packed (ready for the 
customer ) and brought to the delivery 
room in the rear of the stand. 


Partition Separates Stand 


A partition separates the stand into 
a front sales section and a rear de- 
livery room. The rear section contains 
floor space for unloading vegetables, 
a 12x14-foot walk-in freezer, an office, 
and a hot air oil-heating unit. 

A section of the partition may be 
lifted and the crated vegetables slid 
through on a shelf on the rear wall of 
the salesroom for easier distribution. 
The salesroom is fully stocked with 
vegetables before the first customer 
arrives and even before the stand help 
arrives for work. This is another of 
Hopkins’ success secrets. It helps 
make a good impression on customers 
to have a full line of fresh vegetables 
and sales people that are clean and 
neat. 

All vegetables not needed in the 
salesroom are stored in the walk-in 
cooler under a temperature of 36° for 
later sales. 

The number of vegetables picked 
each morning depends on the day of 
the week. Business remains fairly 
steady the first four days of the week, 
with a gradual hourly increase during 
Friday and an excellent Friday eve- 


ning business. Saturday customers 
come early and business peters out in 
late afternoon. 

Customer self-service is encouraged 
in the Hopkins’ salesroom. The pro- 
duce is neatly arranged in bins on 
tables around the sides of the sales- 
room and on center tables. Hopkins 
tries to have bunch vegetables like 
beets and carrots fairly even to avoid 
extra handling by the customer. Corn 
is sold by the bag of six or 12 ears. It 
is pre-bagged and as most customers 
are familiar with the Hopkins’ quality 
they will buy without hesitation. Some 
will want to select their own which is 
permissable. 

This grower-retailer claims you can 
move almost anything within reason if 
it is fresh and the price is right. He 
grades his vegetables on Grade A 


Tests of Various Types of Con- 
tainers for Potatoes is the title of a 
bulletin by Alvah L. Perry of 
Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Information is given on in- 
dividual containers for large 


amounts of potatoes, master con- 
tainers for consumer packages, 


durability of consumer packages, 
and prevention of bruising versus 
cost of containers. The bulletin 
may be obtained by writing the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine, and asking for Bul- 
letin 512. 


ALL NEW TWO ROW 


SELF-PROPELLED HARVESTER 


LET LOCKWOOD TELL YOU HOW 
MECHANICAL HARVESTING CAN BE PROFITABLE FOR YOU 


Hydraulic 
Steering 


eee 
Clear 


View For 
Operator 


Perfect 
Speed 
Control 


Model 2R-SPH. 


Very 
Short 
Wheelbase 


Dual Rear 
Wheels 


Ford 
Power 
Plant 


Available with Wide Front End 


Don’t Delay—Write Today For Bulletin #202 


LOCKWOOD GRADERS 


GERING, NEBR. 
Robertsdale, Ala. 


Antigo, Wisc. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Monte Vista, Colo. 
Rupert, Idaho 











standards. If anything isn’t up to 
grade, he marks it accordingly, drops 
the price, and explains the difference 
to the customer. If he should be over- 
loaded the first of the week with a 
bumper crop of beans, for example, he 
will mark them down to a special price 
in order to move them. 

At either end of the salesroom there 
is a wooden horseshoe-shaped counter 
with scales. Everything that needs 
weighing is kept on these counters and 
the employees do the weighing. 


Many Varieties Grown 


Hopkins’ Farm grows around 20 
different varieties of vegetables for 
exclusive use at the stand. No whole- 
saling is done. Vegetables are on sale 
only during the current growing sea- 
son, and no vegetables are brought in 
from outside sources. As there is a 
lack of space in the concentrated grow- 
ing program, potatoes are neither 
grown by Hopkins nor handled at the 
stand. 


Fruit Grown, Too 


Fruit is something else altogether. 
Hopkins makes no pretense that he 
grows his own and that he also buys 
from a couple of top growers in the 
county. He feels native fruit must be 
handled along with the vegetables. 

Hopkins is in business to stay and 
the number of customers patronizing 
his stand is increasing each year—all 
because they have learned vegetables 
do not improve with age and they get 
them fresh at the Hopkins Farm and 
roadside stand. THe Enp 


CHILD LABOR 


EGETABLE growers are subject 

to child labor provisions of the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law and 
should acquaint themselves with re- 
strictions involved when hiring teen- 
age boys and girls for summer em- 
ployment. 

Under the law a 16 years of age 

minimum applies to work in general 
occupations and a minimum age of 18 
years has been established for 11 oc- 
cupations considered hazardous. For 
example, a minor under 18 cannot be 
employed as a motor vehicle driver or 
helper as this is a hazardous occupa- 
tion. 
. According to the regulations issued 
pursuant to the wage law, minors be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 can be 
hired in limited occupations during 
restricted periods for a limited num- 
ber of hours. Children may be em- 
ployed in agriculture outside school 
hours for the school district where 
they are living. 

Employers should obtain work per- 
mits or age certificates for all minors 
under 19 so they will not inadvertently 
violate the child labor provisions of 
the law. 
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GLAMORIZE POTATO 


(Continued from page 5) 


items. In the past it has been custom- 
ary for stores to prepackage in smal- 
ler units, but at present there is a 
growing demand for more prepack- 
aging at the shipping point, using a 
master container for shipping to 
market. 


Some Shipper Experiences 


Herschel Smith of Westfield be- 
came interested in prepackaging 
washed potatoes about a year ago. He 
now has three washers and is pre- 
packaging most of his potatoes in 
polyethylene and mesh bags. He says 
he has little difficulty in finding a 
market for his potatoes even under 
the distressed market conditions of 
this year. In fact, there have been 
times when he could not supply the 
demand. 

The most important thing to Mr. 
Smith is that he has received premium 
prices throughout the season in a year 
when other shippers have found it 
difficult to move potatoes at any price. 
He is not alone in his experience. Dan 
Russell at Fort Fairfield began pre- 
packaging washed and waxed potatoes 
last fall. He has had a ready market 
at premium prices throughout the sea- 
son. Also, Powers Pearson at Caribou 
found it difficult to discontinue his 
operation in May because of the ur- 
gent demand for more of his pre- 
packaged potatoes. 

_A small crop year with relatively 
high prices may bring a somewhat 
different picture. Studies show, how- 
ever, that many housewives are un- 
willing to buy unwashed potatoes in 
closed containers. As more house- 
wives have an opportunity to buy 
clean, closely sized, attractively pack- 
aged potatoes, greater demands will 
be placed upon the storekeeper to 
supply this product. : 


Problems 


Cost of the polyethylene bag when 
first introduced was almost prohibi- 
tive but now it is in the price range 
with the paper bag with mesh window. 
Also, the equipment to efficiently pre- 
package potatoes in polyethylene is 
still lacking. Manufacturers are alert 
to the problem and are solving it. 
There is the polyethylene dispenser 
which supplies one open bag at a 
time. 

Prepackaging washed potatoes in 
polyethylene bags intensifies the prob- 
lem of greening or light striking in 
the store. This in itself necessitates a 
change in displaying and merchandis- 
ing the product. Displaying certain 
varieties in smaller quantities will 
eliminate much of the objectionable 
greening. THE Enp 
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Announces A NEW 
SELF-WEIGHING BAGGING UNIT 


For attachment direct to the grader line, the 
new Wayland bagger is a highly efficient, low cost 
unit. Weighing is done by balances only—no 
springs with over and under scales at the right of 
bag holder and in full view of operator. 


With first tiny movement of counterbalance, 
further flow into bag is automatically cut off by 
a quick acting gate. With full bag removed and 
new bag in place a light step on treadle starts 
operation over again. No power or electricity 
required. 


The unit shown is ready for clamping on 
Wayland standard circulating belts, the fruit not 
taken by one unit passing on to the next. 


This unit may also be used to be fed directly 
from the front of bins. If the bin frontage is not 
enough for taking fruit off as fast as wanted, we 
can furnish short circulating belts just long enough 
to supply the number of bagging units wanted. 


For details and prices write for free circular. 


WAYLAND MACHINERY CoO. 


COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


Books for Your Home Library 


DISEASES OF VEGETABLE 
CROPS by John C. Walker. The 
book thoroughly covers the diseases 
of such vegetables as asparagus, 
beans, celery, onions, etc. Each dis- 
ease is discussed in regard to symp- 
toms, cycle of development, and 
methods of control. It contains 629 
pages and is well illustrated... .$7.50 


VEGETABLE CROPS by Homer 
C. Thompson. An up-to-date book 
which covers such subjects as plant 
nutrition, weed control, nutritional 
value of vegetables, recent advances 
in handling and marketing vegetables, 
cultivation, irrigation, and storage. 
The book contains 611 pages and 
many illustrations. ............ $7.50 


THE TOMATO by Paul Work. 
Here is a practical treatise on the 
tomato which is for the amateur as 
well as the large commercial grower. 
It includes discussions on charac- 
teristics; methods of planting; fer- 
tilization; cultivation, points about 
harvesting, packing, storing and mar- 
keting; as well as insects and dis- 
eases which attack the tomato. This 
illustrated book contains 136 Pes 
2. 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTI- 
LIZER by McVickar. Here is a book 
which gives information on what 
fertilizers should be used and how 
they should be used for most efficient 
SUI kyo os 555 besaawoese $3.00 


GARDEN SOILS by Arthur B. 
Beaumont. This book is written es- 
pecially for the home gardener. The 
author has presented soil and plant 
science in simple language. A glos- 
sary of scientific terms can be found 
at the end of the book for the benefit 
of those unfamiliar with them. II- 
lustrated, 


AMERICAN TOMATO YEAR- 
BOOK edited by John W. Carncross. 
The new 1953 edition contains much 
information which is of interest to 
the tomato grower, dealer, and ship- 
per—all those who are vitally inter- 
ested in the tomato industry. It con- 
tains an up-to-date list of recent 
references to tomato culture and dis- 
eases and pests and their control plus 
helpful information on prepackaging, 
use of hormones, and grade require- 
ments for canning and processing. 
Profusely illustrated, the book con- 
tains 40 pages 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Reader Service Dept. 
Willoughby, Ohio 















Friend Again 














Recently we saw the new row crop 
blower attachment made by Friend 
Manufacturing Co. This new specially 
designed vegetable row crop blower 
does a spectacular job. The fan de- 
livers 32,750 cubic feet of air per 
minute and is designed for one-man 
operation with finger-tip controls for 
spraying one or both sides. The 17 
nozzles are adaptable for dilute, con- 
centrate, or semi-concentrate spray 
materials. Why not write Fred Gan- 
shaw, Jr., Friend Manufacturing Co., 
6 Main St., Gasport, N. Y.? 


Double Production 


While in New York recently we saw 
a new vertical tomato grading and 
sorting line in one of the big commis- 
sion houses. A boost in grading out- 
put from 75 to over 165 sixty-pound 
crates an hour has resulted from the 
new conveyor, and the machine is well 
on its way to paying for itself the first 
year. The machine is built vertically 


16 


NEW FOR YOU 


—to increase your profits 


to take up a minimum of room space, 
as it is only 18 feet long by four feet 
wide. It is equipped with a spray- 
dampening mechanism which washes 
the tomatoes and at the end of the line 
dampens them before they are placed 
in the ripening rooms. Write Scott 
Saunders, R. G. White Engineering 
Co., 1338 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 16, 
N. Y., for the facts. 


Quick—Inexpensive 





Chicago Metal Mfg. Co.’s Flex-O- 
Seal portable irrigation pipe, with 
patented quick-action coupling that 
speeds assembling and disconnecting 
in the field, is adaptable to rolling 
ground. Also, the coupling uses fewer 
tees and other fittings. Couplings have 
been tested to withstand 250 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure. For further in- 
formation, write Chicago Metal Mfg. 
Co., 3719 S. Rockwell St., Chicago 32, 
Ill. 


Speeds Potato Harvesting 


Here are eight reasons why it’s a 
good practice to kill potato vines be- 
fore harvest: 1) Eliminate vines and 
weeds as an obstacle to harvesting, 2) 
extend harvest period, 3) allow crops 
to be dug and shipped early to take 
advantage of good markets and good 
harvesting weather, 4) permit har- 
vesting before freezing weather in 
northern areas, 5) lessen late blight 
tuber rot and related storage losses, 
6) reduce spread of virus and other 
diseases in seed potato fields, 7) con- 
trol tuber size, and 8) reduce labor 
and expense in harvesting. 

You can accomplish these points 
with the new chemical, Atlas “A.” 
Atlas “A” slowly kills vines and allows 
tubers to continue to grow. Growers 
who have used Atlas “A” are enthusi- 
astic about the results. George Case, 
Chipman Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J., will gladly send you details. 





Six Rows at Once 



















The new IHC six-row vegetable 
cultivator can be quickly attached to 
any Farmall tractor. It has two sec- 
tions, front and rear, which can be 
used together or singly. The unit can 
be adjusted to cultivate six single rows 
spaced 16 to 20 inches apart or four 
rows 20 to 32 inches apart. Also, it 
can be set up for double-row beds up 
to 12 inches high and will cultivate 
three beds with 40- to 42-inch centers 
and with 12- to 16-inch row spacings 
on the beds. Leonard Owen, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., will be happy to 
send you all the information. 





















Fertilirrigation 

































A new progressive crop feeding has 
been introduced under the name of 
“fertilirrigation.” The name was sug- 
gested by Louis Bromfield of Malabar 
Farm in Ohio. Cliff Snyder at his 600- 
acre farm in western Pennsylvania de- 
veloped this method which is being 
used at Malabar Farm. The basic unit 
for fertilirrigation is a simple tank- 
type flow mixer which quickly and 
evenly mixes soluble materials to be 
introduced into the sprinkler system. 
It is operated by water pressure from 
the pump and has no moving mechani- 
cal parts. Write Nutritional Concen- 
trates, Inc., New Lexington, Ohio. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time Pye 
20c a word for two-time insertion: |5c 
word for four-time insertion—CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole num 
ber as one word. ADDRESS AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
gift shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1954 Christmas and All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their orders 
and earn to 100% profit. No experience neces- 
sary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. REGAL GREETINGS, 
Dept. 56, Ferndale, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


MUSHROOM COMPOST TURNING MACHINE 
8 H.P. motor. Fifteen ton York ammonia ice 
machine complete with condenser, 15 H.P. 
motor, valves and equipment. Two row self 
propelled Holland transplanter F. LUCE & 
SON, Perryville Place—P. O. Box 238, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 


VEGETABLE TOPPERS. FOR YOUR RAD- 
ishes and onion sets. Large toppers for regular 
topping needs. TOP-ALL MACHINE WORKS, 
Rockton Road, South Beloit, Il. 


1—SPEED SPRAYER, GOOD CONDITION ... 
$1000.00. 1—Bean PTO Duster, used one night 
only. Bargain. 1—Niagara Duster, used one 
season .. . $500.00. 1—Small Grader for apples 
and peaches... $150.00. 1—500 gal. Bean 
Sprayer 35 pump. Bargain. CORY ORCHARDS, 
Cory, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—FARMS 


EXPANDING FARM MARKET ON U.S. 12 
four miles from Ann Arbor. Excellent storage, 
parking. Two-family brick Colonial home, 
seventy acres garden soil available. Irrigation 
stream. HONEYBROOK FARM, 6400 Jackson 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

MUCK FARM—200 ACRES WITH MACHIN- 
ery. Del Slinger Estate. Contact DAVE 
SLINGER, Randolph, Wis. 


MEDICAL 
FREE BOOK—PILES, FISTULA, COLON- 
stomach, associated conditions. Newest scien- 
tific procedures. THORNTON & MINOR HOS- 
PITAL. Suite C-812, Kansas City 9, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“BEESTROY” GETS RID OF WILD HONEY 
bees In dwelling houses. 1 colony size $2.00 or 
3 for $5.00 postpaid. VALLEY APIARIES, 
Prophetstown, Ill. 














Are You A Seed 
Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER. It’s a logical combination 
for AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER will help your customers 
get the best results from the seed you 
sell them. Make every call pay! This 
means additional cash for you regard- 
less of whether you sell a seed order 
or a subscription to AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery 
agents’ plan. Address: 


EDWARD MEISTER, General Manager 


AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 


AUGUST, 1954 








Concentrate sprayer in operation in Illinois tomato field, covering 22 rows per trip compared with 
11 with conventional boom. The tomatoes are under contract to The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopston. 


TOMATO SPRAYING 


Modern equipment and materials reduce spraying 
costs and increase disease and insect control 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


B* using an air-blast sprayer and 
concentrate mixture Illinois to- 
mato growers last season raised the ef- 
ficiency of their pest control program. 

This pioneering work was under the 
direction of H. E. Hatfield of The IIli- 
nois Canning Company, Hoopston, II. 
Mr. Hatfield conducted tests with the 
new type of row-crop sprayer on 237 
acres of cannery tomatoes and sprayed 
each field from four to seven times 
during the season, thus making a total 
of 1,390 acres sprayed. 

Excellent control of fungus diseases 
and insects was the result, even though 
there were reports of serious infesta- 
tions in near-by fields not under the 
test program. 

Early sprays, primarily for the con- 
trol of diseases, consisted of two 
quarts Dithane D-14 and one pound 
zinc sulfate in 80 gallons of water. In 
later sprays four pounds of Tri-Basic 
copper sulfate (53 per cent) per 80 
gallons for disease control was used. 
All applications carried one and one- 
half pounds 50 per cent DDT per 80 
gallons for insect control. 


Rate of Application 


Each application was applied at the 
rate of 80 gallons per acre of the spray 
mixture. Under previous and conven- 
tional programs it required about 150 
gallons per acre, or about twice the 
amount of the concentrate-air-blast 
usage. 

In addition to a saving in water, the 
new equipment effected a saving in 
time required per application. This 
was brought about largely by the num- 
ber of rows covered per trip across the 
field. With the conventional boom, 11 


rows could be sprayed per trip, 
whereas with the air-blast machine 22 
rows were covered per trip. 


Total Cost 


Summing up the total cost per appli- 
cation, Mr. Hatfield found a slight 
edge in favor of the new equipment. 
The 1953 test spraying cost $1.77 per 
acre per application. The average cost 
in 1951 and 1952 with boom sprayer 
was $1.97 per acre per application. The 
new method thus netted 20 cents per 
acre per application more than previ- 
ous methods. In years to come and as 
mechanics and methods are improved, 
Mr. Hatfield feels the real savings will 
be much greater. 

Tomato growers like the new 
method because they can cover their 
acreage in less time, use less water, 
and make half the number of trips 
across each field. This latter is impor- 
tant when considering soil structure 
and injury to tomato plants. If they 
can have these advantages and still do 
an excellent job of controlling pests, 
they are highly satisfied. It looks like 
they are working and moving in the 
right direction. THE END 


A reader writes, “Nowhere other 
than in AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
can | find advertised such a wonder- 
ful variety of equipment and products 
that the grower needs.” Read the ad- 


vertisements and remember advertisers 
will be glad to send you catalogs, 
specifications, and prices. Be sure to say 
you saw it in AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER. 
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Lower Potato Production Will Stimulate Imports 


WILLIAM CASE ina recent issue of 
Potatoes, official organ, of the Na- 
tional Potato Council, points out how 
lowering the production of potatoes 
in this country below 350 million 
bushels automatically brings into play 
certain provisions that will permit 
Canadian potatoes to enter this coun- 
try at a reduced tariff rate. Thus, we 
find the Canadian potato producer be- 
ing encouraged to ship potatoes to 
this country, automatically undoing 
the efforts of our own people to bring 
supply into line with demand. 

Following is a letter on this prob- 
lem written by Maine congressmen 
and senators to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. It is a good 
example of the trouble in which the 
individual potato grower can find him- 
self when Washington politicians 
make deals for his products. It also 
illustrates once again why we must 
get together and work together—in 
this case by joining and supporting the 
National Potato Council. 

Here is the letter: 


“Dear Secretary Benson: 


“Potato prices for 1953 point out 
with vividness the drastic effect on 
potato prices prompted by a condition 
where supply is slightly in excess of 
domestic needs. For 1953 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established 359 
million bushels as a goal, and actual 
production for that period was ap- 
proximately 374 million bushels. It is 
worthy of note that such a small over- 
production figure of 15 million bush- 
els prompted a severe decline in 
potato prices for the 1953 period. 

“Such a situation points out with 
startling clarity the unrealistic provi- 
sion inherent in the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade, one 
which stipulates that, when in any 
year the United States potato crop is 
estimated, as of September 1, by our 
Department of Agriculture to be less 
than 350 million bushels, the quota on 
potatoes at the reduced tariff rate 
(37% cents per hundred weight) for 
the year beginning September 15 fol- 
lowing is to be increased by an amount 
equal to the difference. 

“In an instance where the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sets a goal below 
the 350 million bushel level (and 
American potato producers comply 
with this request), this would serve to 
invite Canadian and other potatoes to 
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avail themselves of the benefit of a 
prime American potato market—and 
at the same time to depress the ex- 
isting favorable market prices. 

“In view of the reduced goal of 339 
million bushels established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 1954 
potato crop, it lies in the realm of 
possibility that the estimated potato 
production, as of September Ist of 
this year, may be below the 350 mil- 
lion bushel figure. If this were to 
happen, a quantity of potatoes equal 
to the difference between this lower 
production figure and 350 million 
bushels would flow into this country 
at the reduced tariff rates. And any 
favorable price position then enjoyed 
by the American potato producer 
would be automatically placed in 
jeopardy. 

“Deserving to be noticed is the fact 
that, when the 350 million bushel 
figure was established for incorpora- 
tion in our trade agreements, our 
domestic consumption of potatoes was 
in harmony with that figure. Since 
then, however, domestic consumption 
has, because of changes in dietary 
standards, reflected a material reduc- 
tion below 350 million bushels. 

“Because of the above-indicated 
reasons, our home potato industry 
feels there is an urgent need for some 
protective device with regard to 
potato imports. And it is the con- 
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“What do these other guys have that we don’t 
have?” 


EDITORIALS 


sidered opinion of the Maine Delega- 
tion that the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be acutely aware of this 
obvious threat to the health of the 
American potato industry; and that 
the Department of Agriculture 
should, in accord with the interests 
of a sound domestic potato industry, 
make a vigorous effort to correct any 
condition which stands in conflict with 
this industry’s interests. 

“In accord with the concept of a 
healthy home potato industry, we of 
the Maine Delegation urge that, in the 
event the September Ist estimate is 
below the 350 million bushel figure, 
the Department of Agriculture ex- 
plore the possibility of using all avail- 
able means to negotiate with Canada 
toward the end of establishing a safe- 
guard against the very real threat of 
Canadian potato imports that would 
effect a depressed potato price condi- 
tion in American markets. These 
prices need serious consideration, for 
they are, in effect, the very life blood 
of the potato industry. 

Respectfully, 
/s/ Margaret Chase Smith, U.S.S. 
/s/ Robert Hale, M.C. 
/s/ Frederick G. Payne, U.S.S. 
/s/ Charles P. Nelson, M.C. 
/s/ Clifford G. McIntire, M.C.” 


National Vegetable Week 


NATIONAL Vegetable Week was 
celebrated July 29 to August 7. Spon- 
sored by VGAA, this year’s promo- 
tion was highly successful resulting in 
thousands of dollars of free publicity 
for vegetable growers. This year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower again issued a mes- 
sage on behalf of vegetable growers: 

“... our healthy nation owes much 
to the industry and ingenuity of those 
who form the membership of your As- 
sociation. With the help of the acreage 
and marketing guides prepared by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, many of our nation’s vegetable 
farmers have been able, through care- 
ful planning, to give their fellow citi- 
zens a steady and varied supply of 
their products. Thus they have avoided 
surpluses and consequent food waste. 
Thus they have assured the continued 
vitality of their segment of the agri- 
cultural economy. Theirs has been an 
intelligent approach to a difficult prob- 
lem, and it can serve as a model in a 
good many other production areas 
whose economic vitality has been less 
pronounced.” 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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LE GROWER 


There’s no need to haul cumbersome, expensive 
equipment around your orchard. The Buffalo Turbine 
Mist Sprayer is the answer to your 

spraying-dusting problem. 


Labor costs have been reduced up to 80% by this light, 
compact machine. It can be pulled by a small 

field tractor. Use of concentrated chemicals with 

the mist spray cut the amount of liquid 

consumption as high as 90%. 


Peach and apple orchards can be sprayed in 8 to 10 hours. 
Why not reduce your overhead, increase your 
percentage of high yield with this revolutionary sprayer. 


There is a “Buffalo Unit” priced to fit your needs 
and budget so write today for information 
regarding prices and equipment suited to your needs. 


A postcard will bring further information. 
No obligation of course! 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
a hes 


GOWANDA, NEW YORK 








ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 © Cambridge, N.Y. * Exmore, Va. * Indianapolis 25 * Memphis 2 ® 
Milford, Conn. ® Oakland 4 ® Oxnard, Calif. © Salinas * San Antonio 11 





